creeper overhanging the path to the alcove was pushed
aside and I saw a man's head and shoulders faintly out-
lined against the blue-black of the sky. It was the Major.

I saw him peer at me uncertainly. Then he leaned on
the parapet and looked out across the bay.

My first impulse was to leave. I did not feel in the
least like talking to Major Herbert Clandon-Hartley of
Buxton. Then I remembered young Skelton's comment
on the Major. The man was 'high-hat'. It was unlikely
that he would speak first. But I was wrong.

We must have stood there leaning on the parapet for
ten minutes before he spoke. I had., indeed,, almost for-
gotten his existence when suddenly he cleared his throat
and remarked that it was a fine evening.

I agreed.

There was another long silence.

'Cool for August/ he said at last.

'I suppose so.' I wondered whether he had been think-
ing the point over and really did consider it cool or
whether the comment was purely formal. If he really
thought it cool I ought for politeness* sake to draw
attention to the breeze.

'Staying long?'

*A day or so.'

'May see something of you, then.'

'That would be pleasant.'

You would scarcely call this chigh-hat'.

'Shouldn't have thought you were a Britisher. But 1
heard you talking to that young American just before
dinner. If you don't mind my saying so, you don't look
British.'

There is no reason why I should mind your saying so.
I am a Hungarian.'
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